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FOREWORD. 

To MY Readers, 

It was with some trepidation that I first 
contemplated the idea of publishing a collection of my 
poems in book form, as I was harassed by a latent 
fear that my literary style was not such as would 
readily pass the censorship of a reading and dis- 
criminating public. But actuated by what I believe 
to be a laudable ambition, I have overcome my 
diffidence, and herewith present the volume with such 
faults and failings as may be discovered, retrieved, 
I trust, by some evidences of a real appreciation of the 
beautiful and the true, and occasional glimpses of 
genuine poetical feeling. I must ask my readers to 
believe that where matters are dealt with which seem 
capable of an application to current events, the ideas 
expressed are intended to be absolutely free from 
prejudice, or any other motive more hurtful than that 
of casual observation. 

I am also extremely indebted to the publishers for 
permitting me to appear before you in this rSle, 
and for their patience with me in seeking from you a 
share of that encouragement that you have always 
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readily extended to the literary productions of your 
fellow country-men. 

In conclusion, my best wishes are that the interest 
you have shown in the poetic effusions of a common 
ploughman, a veritable son of the soil, may be fully 
sustained after you have done me the honour of 
perusing my work. 

Your obedient servant, 

Fred. Stibbons. 

Bessingham, 

January 2nd, 1902. 
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PRELUDE. 

What is man's errand here ? Is it that life 

May shape the path to some ethereal sphere — 

With soul and body conquering the strife, 
That lurks to vex him on his journey there ? 

As the rosy hues of dawn, the shades of night. 
Each seem some exhortation to convey ; 

And then the moon rains down her beams of light 
The emblems of one more departing day. 
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Poems of a Norfolk Ploughman. 

PART I. 
POEMS OF THOUGHT AND BEAUTY. 



THE TWO CENTURIES. 

Written December ^ist, igoo. 

Up ! my brothers, ye are sleeping ! 
Up ! a silent watch be keeping. 

For the century flies ; 
Up ! the old year dies with sorrow. 
Up ! and greet the new to-morrow 

With the sweet sunrise. 

Sexton, toll its requiem slowly, 
Softly, sadly, for 'tis holy 

Over all the earth ; 
Brothers, up ! the new is dawning, 
Rise with songs and greet the morning 

And the century's birth. 
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Ring from many a tower and steeple 
Tidings of a nobler people 

Than the earth has seen ; 
Let the old year die with sadness, 
Welcome in the new with gladness, 

Crown the new year's queen. 

Ring, "wild bells," o'er every nation, 
Ring from hearts of lofty station 

All that's false and vile ; 
Ring in tidings to the weary 
Of a world more bright and cheery. 

And a Father's smile. 

Up ! then, brothers, up, and hearken. 
Ere the skies begin to darken. 

Ere the music cease. 
Rise to higher thoughts, and cherish 
Love, for Love can never perish ; 

Love is perfect peace. 



A SONG OF ARCADY. 

Come, heavenly queen, and grace our feast to-night, 
Come, all thine ancient melodies renew. 

Come, ladies fair, 'mid sheen of gold so bright. 
And feet that press so soft the sparkling dew ; 

On this wide lawn the moon shall lend her light. 
The crystal stars of heaven be constant, true. 

And beauty dazzling, shall entrance the sight. 
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The golden chalice shall be fill'd with wine, 
Sweet, cherry ripe, and red as virgins' lips, 

And thou, fair Flora, where white lilies twine. 
Wilt hold it, as with joy each maiden sips 

Star-spangled, sparkling like to frosted rime. 
When it each spray of vine and fruit-tree tips 

With jets of silver, in the morning time. 

And they shall weave a garland for thine hair. 
With flowers bedew'd and plucked from woodland 

And music sweet will hurtle thro' the air [ways ; 
As once it did, in old Olympian days. 

Sweet melodies forgot ; they shall insphere, 
Invoking all the powers of Elves and Fays 

To grace our feast, and crown the bounteous year. 

As when the sweet musk-dews from heaven fall, 
And night lends fair enchantment to the scene. 

What thought is there of grave or funeral pdl. 
When all things else beside are fresh and green } 

The owlet may from out the belfry call. 
Till Aurora from her cosy casement lean, 

Soft music wakes the soul, and stilleth all. 

Yes, we will taste Jove's nectar, chimed a maid, 
And soon they danced in merry, merry ring. 

As, throned aloft, sat smiling youth, arrayed 
In harpists' suit, with quaint embroidering. 

Then, when sweet morn brought daylight to the glade^ 
And rain, soft through the branches pattering. 

All, arm in arm, beneath the boughs they strayed. 
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AN APRIL GREETING. 

Hail, Golden April ! as, when the world was young 

And haunted were sweet groves with nymphs and 
fauns, 
When soft Apollo's harp its numbers flung 

Adown the flowery meads and verdant lawns ; 
And the pure, white mist upon the mountains hung, 

Bathing those tender first-fruits of the dawn 
That from the womb of Mother Earth was sprung, 

April, I ereet thee ! 

Sweetest Enchantress! thou wihose tender smiles 

Welcome we, as the day-spring in the east 
'Mid sheen of gold and crystal tears at whiles. 

And nectar, as from the gods' Olympian feast. 
Thy silvery tresses froth and foam like yeast. 

And in thy lap cunid the rose's spoils 
Lie gems as raire as grace a virgin's coils 

April ! Golden April. 

'Gainst thy white lips the grape hath crushed its wine. 

The zephyr's gentle tone hath caught thine ear, 
Thy lily brow two chaplets fair entwine, 

And at thy breast a jewel that is rare. 
One rosy kiss thy blushing cheek wilt spare. 

What thou laugh'st and leav'st me to repine ? 
Now, is it earth or heaven that seem'st so fair, 

April! Golden April. 



REQUIEM. 17 

REQUIEM. 

When Death hath plucked the tenderest flower 

That in love's garden blows, 
And virgin's tears in bahny shower 

Distil the milk-white rose, 
When dew-drenched lilies bend to earth, 

And Phoebus 'gins to rise ; 
What is there sadder thaji its birth 

When love so quickly dies ? 

See in the vasty Hall of Death 

The pall and funeral' stole, 
A mournful stillness holds the breath, 

Deep anguish fills the soul ! 
And who is he who standeth here 

And weeps, so wan and pale ? 
'Tis youth ; no more the happy pair 

Shall others' breath inhale. 

But hark ! the sound of silver bell : 

Is it a wedding chime, 
The cadence of an evening knell, 

Or of an ancient rhyme .' 
A watcher at a casement stands 

To listen ... As he hears . . . 
His face he buries in his hands, 

And faster fall his tears. 

Oh ! mournful bell, thou surely art 

More cruel far than Death, 
That makes the wounded spirit smart 

And steals away the breath. 
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Those dear ones dead can feel no pain, 

But ours is breathing clay ; 
Blow ye, soft winds, in sweeter strain. 

And waft these sounds away. 



A DREAM. 

Now soft the wind comes up from the warm south. 
Filling the earth with frolic and with glee ; 

And grapes in clusters hang about the mouth. 
Come back, my love, and share earth's joys with 

me, 
For I surfeited am with love of them and thee. 

Once, on a summer's evening, late in June, 
In a deep, mossy cavern, as I lay, 

I heard fair zephyr making gentle moan, 
The bells ring out so sweetly o'er the bay, 
And silent over all I watch'd the moonbejims play. 

Then thro' love's golden lattice I did peep. 

And saw sweet maidens in their woodland dress, 

Who their soft lips in ruddy wine did steep. 
Till it did dull their sense of lovliness, 
And how I yearned their ruby lips to press. 

And one at length on flowery turf had lain 
Where Philomel aloft so sweetly sings, 

A deep red rose had left its crimson stain 
Upon her lips, but love had taken wings ; 
Beside her lay her harp with broken strings. 
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And then she rose and took me by the hand, 
And oh ! so sudden wept and sighed full sore, 

That I affrighted fled the golden strand, 

And found me lying on the cold, damp floor ; 
And I shall feel her breath, Ah, never, never-more. 



FOOTSTEPS OF OUTCASTS. 

Oft when the winter nights are dark, 
Oft when the North winds blow. 

Echoes the watch-dog's fearful bark 
Up^ from the fields below. 

Ever treading, weary and slow, 
These tottering footsteps pass, 

Whilst thro' the panes the fire-light's glow 
Is flickering on the grass. 

May be a life sick at its prime, 

May be a traveller old, 
Harden'd long in want and crime, 

An outcast from life's fold. 

As his weary feet o'er pathways glide 

Voices he hears within, 
Recalling hours of youthful pride 

Ere his heart was stained with sin. 

He listens, and oh, tis a maiden's voice ; 

' Tis warbling sweet and low. 
Soft strains that make his heart rejoice, 

A song of the long ago. 
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With his hard, rough hand he checks a tear, 

As onward he must roam ; 
But he feels just once, how sweet, how dear, 

Are the strains of " Home, Sweet Home." 



A POET AT HIS LOVE'S TOMB. 

Yes, love ! thou'rt dead, perhaps 'twere better so. 
Than living here to see me waste and pine 

Under a dire affliction, and to know 
This face, this form, this heart, no longer thine. 

For hadst thy love been deeper ev'n than mine, 
Thou hadst not long survived my love's decease, 

As must I soon this laboured breath resign, 
Sleeping to all the outward world in peace. 

The lamp of love that once did brightly burn 

Its oriel, now is but a sickly flame, 
And standing here, faint glimmerings I discern 

Of the imperial palace whence it came. 

Then ere my bosom cease to throb and swell, 
Let me one moment feel myself again, 

Hear the sweet chime of sudden silver bell. 
On the white roof the pattering of the rain. 

Something steals o'er me, I can feel no pain, 
Ah ! it hath touched the heart's most secret strings ; 

My soul goes forth to gather bliss again, 
And 'midst the fairy blossoms sits and sings. 
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But thou art dead, love ; \yhen I think of thee 
The vision fades, and all that's bright and gay 

Doth, like to lightning on a summer sea, 
Flash but a moment, and then pass away. 

All things must die — must end where they began, 
But thou, my love, hadst thou lived thro' the night 

Of my affliction, seen me pale and wan, 
It were no fairy vision to thy sight. 

But life, and love, and death, are things too deep 
To be revealed to any mortal's ken ; 

I, too, have hoped some happiness to reap 
Beyond this vale of sordid, fretful men. 

If Heaven it is that gives me such desire, 

Then is it Heaven indeed, whose lamp so bright 

Can waft the soul on wings of fancy higher 
Than earthly vision sees, to realms of light ? 

But, love, thou'rt dead, and I am sinking fast ; 

Soul of my soul, heart of my heart, and brain 
Ye question not, the die — the die — is cast. 

Oh ! I shall clasp thee there in heaven again. 

I know thou'lt answer Yes, but oh, my love, 
Thoughts deep unuttered yet this brain do fill. 

Embracing hope, I cry to the heavens above, 
The powers of darkness answer, all is still. 



PART II. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 



G. W. STEEVENS. 

IN MEMORIAM. 

Far, far away, when the night dews were falling 
O'er the lone veldt, where our soldiers have died, 

Out from the darkness was heard a voice calling, 
Dead is your Steevens, your joy and your pride. 

Ah ! with what pathos the sad news was spoken. 
Told with a whisper in camp and in court, 

Dead is your hero ; and stout hearts were broken 
Of comrades who loved him, of soldiers who fought 

Here in the homeland, where stout hearts grow wear 
And bright eyes of mothers and sisters wax dim. 

Dwells there alone now, with prospect more dreary, 
A widow who weeps in her cottage for him. 

Sons of the old land, 'tis yours to remember 
Him of your noblest, your brightest, your best. 

Whose sun chilled in May-time by blast of December, 
Touched the heart of a nation from the east to the 
west. 
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O ! great heart, O ! true heart, beloved and respected, 
Wrapt in sweet slumber away o'er the sea. 

What tho' thy dust by the veldt is neglected 
Still will the nation pay tribute to thee. 



LINES ON READING THE ATTITUDE OF 
THE MASSES TOWARD ARMENIA. 

SONNET, 1897. 

Oh ! great voice of the Nation, roused at last 

From thy long brute inaction, browse, and sleep. 
Patient too long, with horrors that are nursed 

Within thy realms, where love and faith should 
keep 
Their silent watch o'er the dominions of our Mother- 
land ; 
Where stout hearts bleed, not growing faint with 
fear. 
How shall the living soul of Empire stand 

The touch of time if, when distress is near, 
Her children rise to aid with trembling hand ? 

The noble powers of reasoning are vain, 

As stern defiance holds the fort alone ; 
By thousands now our fellow-men are slain, 

Yet Abdul Hamid still retains his throne. 
And smiles on our entreaties with disdain ; 

Oh ! smite him all, who 'neath such outrage feel 
These bloody spectres of his tyrant reign, 

Require his blood their fiendishness to heal. 
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Soon shall the great Assassin, and his band 

Of followers, be banished from the sight, 
Where they shall meditate and understand. 

In their soul's long torture, truth's avenging might ; 
Scatter the power that sways the sceptre down, 

The Nation cries, nor can be quieted ; 
Careless, they ask, is the avenger's might. 

Or has the love of truth and justice fled 
Where the looming shadow speaks eternal night ? 



LINES ON THE PRESENT CRISIS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA, 1900. 

Oh ! mighty bard, thou should'st be living still. 
Uttering thoughts to quench the fire of men. 
The thirst for blood contagious is, as when 
Romans set out to spoil, to fire, to kill. 

Show, O mother England, 'twas not thy will 
To smite a Christian people with the sword ; 
So when at last sweet peace shall be restored. 
All nations of the earth may'st love thee still. 

Yea, let them know thou strik'st for truth alone. 
That Empires that will not must e'er decay ; 
Remember, 'twas the twilight of such day 
That watched the fall of classic Greece and Rome. 

Thou art a people great, and proud, and free ; 
Foremost among the nations thou should'st stand. 
Be valiant, and extend a comrade's hand. 
And show the world thou fough'st for liberty. 
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THE COWPER CENTENARY. 

REQUIEM. 

He sleeps secure to-day, whom England mourns, 
Whose name she wears with others next her heart ; 
Who could sweet truth in jesting guise impart. 
Whose life held less of roses than of thorns. 

WILLIAM COWPER. 

IN MEMORIAM. 

One hundred years, still is thy memory dear, 
Poet to whom the Nation owes to-day 

A debt of gratitude, that all men share 

Who read, and, reading, love this simple lay. 

Without thine aid the sportive hare at play. 
The hen bird brooding gently o'er its young. 

The nibbling flocks among the fallows grey 
Had died unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. 

Thine was the eye" to see, the heart to feel. 
For all things breathing in the light and air ; 

How great thy friends in dumb show did appeal, 
And had each day thy tender thought and care. 

Perplexed with doubts, and oft beset with fears, 
Sweet intellect could scarce withold its sway ; 
Bereft of friends in thy declining years. 
Thou could'st at times be frolicsome and gay. 
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Nor could we crave for thee a sweeter name 
Than this thy countrymen elect to keep ; 

Oh ! gentle poet of undying fame, 

Immortalised we claim thee, henceforth sleep. 

TO ENGLAND, 1900. 

Dear native land, now trouble doth assail thee, 
May thy brave sons stand valiant and true ; 

Yet peace, sweet peace, I would that I could hail 
thee, 
Ere noble lives are sent to die or do. 

Nor for thy wrongs will I chastise thee. 
But o'er the font of beauty hold thee dear ; 

Systems alone, ah, vainly I despise ye ; 

What future scheme the mystery shall clear. 

Dear native land, the bright, warm sunshine only 
Brings to the few their health, their wealth, their 
light ; 

Crowded abroad, we find the many lonely, 

No room to claim their manhood and their right. 

Once thou didst please the Master mind that 
made thee. 

Ere man had thought to work his brother ill ; 
Soon every cloud shall vanish that betrays thee. 

And all the world shall honour England still. 



PART III. 
LYRICS AND SONGS OF FANCY. 



SWEETHEART OF MINE. 

Sweetheart of mine, the days seem long and dreary, 
Autumn creeps on, the leaves are brown and red ; 

There by yon copse, where all was bright and cheery, 
Even the flower is hanging down its head. 

Yet I will watch and love thee ever, 

Sweetheart of mine, through sunshine and through 
storm ; 
O may we live this fleeting life together, 

O may our loves flow unrestrained and warm. 

Many have passed where falls the dark'ning shadow. 
Many a friend they loved is left behind. 

Till o'er the flowers and grasses of the meadow 
Sweeps once again the Autumn's blasting wind ; 

Till in the cold, grey light at dawning 
Some other souls in peaceful slumber lie, 

Bringing to every tender heart a warning : 
Sweetheart, how soon shall it be you and I ? 
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Here in the Spring, when all is joy and gladness, 
Seldom we view the chequered scene beyond ; 

Yet tho' our eyes avert their ken to sadness, 
Daily our hearts with thankfulness respond. 

Tho' nature's walks are ever sad and lonely, 
Tho' ne'er a flower in copse or meadow lie. 

They pass from sight to gather moisture only. 
Soon to spring afresh under a fleecy sky. 



SONG.— GOLDEN MELODIES. 

I COME to-night, my Phyllis fair. 

To feast my soul anew, 
With pearly kisses rich and rare 

And soft as manna dew, 
With songs and tuneful numbers, 
Golden melodies. 

I bring with me the rose's breath. 

An odour of the pine. 
The flow'rets know no dark'ning death 

In that fair land of thine, 
' Mid songs and tuneful numbers, 
Golden melodies. 

On strings of harp and light guitar 

Your rosy fingers stray. 
To-night how beautiful you are. 

As charmed I watch you play 
Sweet songs with tuneful numbers, 
Golden melodies. 
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LOVE ESTRANGED. 
A Young Lady writes to her Friend. 

Go, fly to him who waits to check those tears 
With kisses and elastic laughter sweet. 
Why cheek so pale, why sn;ile so slow to greet 

The voice whose rhythm makes music to thine 
ears ? 

Of late thy tresses swept his languid cheek, 
Thy head was lying sidelong at his breast, 
Those lips to his so tenderly were press'd 

That now, alas, in anger will not speak. 

He standeth still and pale, and longs to know 
If love is what it seems, he thinks 'twas lent, 
So life's best days in honey'd bliss were spent 

To make man's passion deeper, fiercer glow. 

Go, fly to him ; love's pinions should be light, 
As graceful swans that skim the silver stream ; 
Life's span is short, and love is but a dream, 

A poet's fancy — come, join hands to-night. , 

A MODERN DIVES. 

To the sweet woodland forth we hie 
On this bright morn, the first of May ; 
The children 'neath the boughs will play, 

As heaven's gentle breezes sigh. 
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Our pent-up hearts we'll lose to feel 
The thousand beauties of the glade, 
And 'neath the blossoming May-tree's shade 

Enjoy a dainty woodland meal. 

O'er the lush-grass our cloth we'll spread, 
'Mong the sweet scents of herbs and flowers ; 
And petals shall descend in showers, 

And dainty blossoms white and red. 

The children's voices far and near. 
Make hill and valley ring with glee ; 
And song-birds screen'd in copse and tree. 

Make melody so rich, so rare. 

These pleasures, Margaret, we will share, 
Sweetheart and loved one, you and I ; 
And the rude world in vain may cry — 

Our cup of wine's too rich to spare. 



I DREAM OF THEE. 

I DREAM of thee, beloved. 

When the stars come out to shine, 
When the flowers within the grove 

Are steeped in dewy wine ; 
When earth and air are still, 

Hush'd with the breath of even, 
I dream of thee beloved. 

To dream of thee is heaven. 
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I dream of thee, beloved, 

And oft in my slumbers deep 
Comes a whisper, sweet as love, 

That bids me not to weep ; 
Is it thy soul that speaks, 

A balm to soothe me given, 
As still I dream beloved, 

I dream of thee in heaven. 

I dream of thee, beloved. 

My soul is link'd to thine 
By bonds more strong than death. 

More sweet than grape or wine ; 
Yet cruel is the fate 

'Gainst which my soul has striven. 
That I should live on earth. 

And dream of thee in heaven ? 

THE SEXTON. 

The sexton stood 'neath the belfry grey. 

The bell-rope was in his hand ; 
And he toll'd the requiem of the day. 

For darkness was o'er the land. 
And soft, as its cadence died away, 

Rose a cry in the toilers' band. 

For the toiler knows as he hears the knell 

His task for the day is o'er ; 
With a friendly smile and a fond farewell 

He goes to his rest once more. 
And takes to his arms his little Nell 

As she meets him at the door. 
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The sexton's locks are of silver grey, 

The sexton's voice is low ; 
And you'll hear him pass at the close of day 

With trembling step and slow : 
To-night, he stands on the lone pathway, 

And he thinks of the long ago. 

'Tis a peaceful nook 'neath a willow's shade. 
And a brook goes rippling by. 

Where a tiny cross his fingers made, 
Looks up to the starlit sky ; 

For 'tis here that his lov'd one's dust is laid, 
And he tends to it lovingly. 

Yes, he knows that life's akin to pain. 
That sorrow comes with years : 

To-night, he kneels by that turf again 
And bathes it with his tears, 

That fall as soft as the summer rain, 
When the sweet musk-rose appears. 

Go ! sexton, go to your humble cot, 

Go there and seek your rest ; 
Your sojourn here methinks is not 

Of the brightest and the best. 
There lies a sweetness in that spot 

That lips hath ne'er express'd. 



THE PASSING QF SUMMER. 

THE PASSING OF SUMMER. 

The summer is passing, its warm suflny hours 
Once encouraged the daisy and primrose to peep ; 

And numbered them with the earliest flowers 
That from the dark winter awakened from sleep. 

The nights have waxed longer, and chilly, and dark, 
The fields and the hedge-rows no longer are green ; 

Yet up from the clover, the song of the lark 
Beneath the blue welkin adds life to the scene. 

'Tis autumn returning, in silence to tread 

On the folds and the trees that summer-time brings ; 

And from the dark boughs of the trees over-head 
Comes many a cawing and flapping of wings. 

In a vale by the woodland still stands the tall may. 
But those sweet-scented blossoms have died on the 
ground. 

That hung on its branches in milk-white array. 
And now quite a store of red berries is found. 

The woodnut and hazel slope down by the side 
Of the stream, where the water voles frolic and play ; 

The nuts to the bottom do gracefully glide, 

While the husks, their protectors, go floating away. 

Shall we mourn that the beauty of nature is fled. 

That the fragrance of wild flowers dies faint on the 
Or gratefully cherish affection instead, [air ; 

And give each a welcome when again it appear ? 

C 
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SONG.— FEDORA. 

Ah ! winter, cold winter, at last thou hast fled. 
And the flowers of the gardens awake from their bed ; 
I see their bright colours o'er valley and hill, 
And inhale their sweet fragrance, more exquisite 
still. 

But ah ! since thou cam'st my Loved One is gone. 
In silence she left me to wander alone ; 
And lonely I wander, for ne'er shall I find 
A heart that is fonder, or love half so kind. 

I see her by night, I see her by day. 

And often in dreams my thoughts drift away ; 

In my fancy I'm soaring thro' fields all aglow 

When the cold winds of winter again round me blow. 

Then again I may feel love's glow on my cheek. 
But my bosom conceals the thoughts I would speak ; 
Comes a whisper from heaven, a voice from above, 
Saying, wilt thou forget me ? remember thy love. 

Methinks now I hear her footsteps sublime. 
Patrolling the garden with hands full of thyme ; 
Or drawing the lilac tree, still in its place, 
I find it revealing a glimpse of her face. 

Are visions sufficient such love to suppress .' 
Shall her absence compel me to love her the less .' 
Ah ! no, the last breath from this bosom must part 
Ere the love of Fedora shall fade from my heart. 
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MEMORIES. 

How often we're dreaming of those that are gone, 

Of faces we've not seen for years, 
Of faces who've vanish'd and left us to mourn 

Their absence in silence and tears : 
Familiar voices so often we hear. 

Causing the bosom to glow, 
Revealing some scene to the heart ever dear. 

Memories of long ago. 

We fancy we're met, and are seated again 

On chairs by the old iireside, 
The old-clock still chiming the hours just the same 

As it did when we listened with pride : 
We delight to be seated on the dear mother's knee 

Hearing some sweet old tale, 
When alas ! she is vanishing and we see 

Mother's sweet face turn pale. 

Or may be we're drawing the dear old home 

Over the meadows away ; 
Where inhaling the fragrance of flowers we'd roam 

All thro' the summer day : 
Never a care or trace of pain 

Making the tear-drop start, 
Weaving around us a flowery chain, 

Linking us heart to heart. 
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When ocean mists gather, and storm billows roll 

Checking our progress in life ; 
Often our thoughts of dreamland unfold 

Phantoms of prospects rife : 
Bringing us comfort if but for a span, 

A foretaste of heaven they seem, 
Thrilling the breast like a magic wand, 

Thoughts of a passing dream. 



JOHN'S SCHOOL DAYS. 

! THE sweet hours of childhood, say where are 

they flown, 
That once dawn'd so brightly on me ? 

1 romped in their sunshine, and claimed them 
But alas ! now my folly I see. [mine own. 

Say, would they return, if but for a day. 

And shine with that lustre of old, 
If I could but chant them a rapturous lay, 

That never a singer has told ? 

I feel, when I hear those soft, mellow chimes 

Calling the youngsters away 
What I have aspired to, Arctic climes. 

Where never the sunbeams stay. 

For shrill shouts and laughter echoing still, 

As sometimes fall on mine ear ; 
But strange are the faces, and memories fill 

Mine eyes with the glistening tear. 
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When night is approaching, and lights 'gin to 
glow, 

With the sun sinking fast to the west ; 
'Tis then I the glory of manhood forego. 

And value my childhood best. 

Then boys of my school-days come back once 
again, 

The flowers are in bloom on the hill ; 
You know not your absence it fills me with pain, 

There's room in my heart for you still. 



BEAM BRIGHTLY, O STAR! 

Beam brightly, O star ! shed thy light o'er the billow, 
And bring back my darling one safely to me ; 

May the silvery moonbeam glide soft o'er her pillow, 
Till I in the dawning her dear face shall see. 

Here alone on the beach I am watching and waiting, 
To welcome her back to her own native shore ; 

And once I've imagined I heard the keel grating 
On the rocks, and I cried, shall I see her no more ? 

Now out from the darkness a faint voice is ringing. 
And awful forebodings encompass me here ; 

Each fresh train of thought some disaster is bringing^ 
Thank Heaven, at last comes the signal to cheer. 
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As out o'er the snow-bedeck'd crest of the ocean, 
A vessel glides gracefully in with the tide ; 

And then with the fond kiss that tells of devotion, 
I clasp with affection, my sweetheart, my bride. 



A REVERIE. 

Here as I sit upon a ledge. 

Where trees and bushes hide the view, 
All sloping to the water's edge. 

My wayward soul finds pleasures hew. 

'Tis here alone I love to stray, 
And scan each nook in quietude ; 

Where wily trout and grayling spray 
The waters in a playful mood. 

For oft as I survey a scene 

Of rustic beauty I espy 
Some uncouth gem, some garland green 

Of magic and of mystery. 

Great thoughts come to me from afar, 
I feel the soul within me climb 

By easier stages to the star 

That o'er the placid waters shine. 

Here sweet communion I do hold 
With nature, for her sunny looks 

Speak deeper things than tongue e'er told, 
Surpassing all that's found in books. 
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The breezy woodland and the wild, 
The crag, the torrent's plash and roar, 

Bring home glad thoughts to nature's child 
Of days when men shall part no more. 

I ask no more, my chief delight 

Is by some silv'ry brook to lie 
And watch the songbird in its flight, 

And every change of earth and sky. 



AUTUMN. 

O'er heaps of fallen leaves 
The west wind softly breathes, 

Rendering tree and brushwood bare ; 
While 'neath the chestnut's shade. 
Where late the children played. 

Are gems lying weltering and sere. 

As whirling high and low. 

Where'er the breezes blow, 
They rustle to and fro ; along the path 

The children hurrying by 

Send up a joyful cry, 
Watching them blow would seem to give 
them mirth. 

They think not now that they. 
Who in their childhood play, 
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Are like those wasting petals were at Spring, 

When a sweet-scented breeze 

Just stirr'd those blossoming trees, [sing 
And made ten thousand happy throats to 

Earth's bridal day is past, 

Its fragrance too sweet to last ; 
The meeting of earth and sky, 

The flowers are hushed to sleep 

Nor lingers one to weep. 
When it is its time to die. 

And thus it is with man, 

Whose life is but a span. 
Whose youth so strong, heroic knows no grief ; 

He knows no carking care, 

'Tis sunshine everywhere. 
But alas ! such joys are brief 

And so we sometimes mourn. 

Life seems an iron bourne. 
When ne'er a hardy snowdrop nestles nigh ; 

But friends we've lost and flowers, 

May they in turn be ours. 
Is that we too will hope for bye-and-bye. 



SONG.— MARGERY. 

The dew on the flower gleams brightly. 
The dim shades of night appear ; 

The moon-beam is falling lightly 
Over the lake so fair : 
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There 'mid the lilies beaming 

Eyes, oh ! so dear to me, 
Are slumbering, sweetly dreaming, 

Yes ! of my Margery. 

CHORUS. 

Whispers of love at twilight. 

Under a starlit sky ; 
Down by the rippling water, 

Have Margery and I : 
There as the moonbeams brightly. 

The old tales again we tell ; 
Till o'er the water nightly. 

She waves me a last farewell. 

Here on the bridge I meet her. 

Each night at the minster's chime ; 
For the lilies to us are sweeter 

Than roses or eglantine : 
And when on the tranquil water, 

Drifting among the green, 
I'm proud of the boatman's daughter, 

The lake's own bridal queen. 



SONG.— THE LOVER'S LAMENT. 

The breezes were gently sighing. 
The stars they were peeping above. 

The sun's last rays were dying 
And all seem'd peace and love : 
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I look'd and she smiled so kindly, 
A smile, ah ! if lips could tell 

The love that uprose so blindly 
At the sound of that word, farewell. 

Oh ! had I divin'd the sadness 

That since then this heart has known ; 
In a passion of joy or madness, 

I too, with her had flown : 
As here, now, I'm sitting lonely, 

Watching the shadows pass, 
Alone, where the dewdrop only 

Is bathing the flowers and grass. 

I've read of a land that's sweeter 

Than aught on this earth may know ; 
'Tis there that I hope to meet her, 

Where softly the zephyrs blow : 
I'm counting the moments often. 

Watching the evening sky ; 
Till twilight and shadows soften, 

Vanish away, and die. 

There in yon peaceful valley. 

Nestling 'twixt land and sea. 
Ever my hopes shall rally. 

Ever my heart shall be : 
There 'mid the twilight's splendour. 

And the breakers' sound and foam ; 
I'll wait till the angels send her, 

Calling her loved one home. 
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A MEMORY PICTURE FROM 
CHILDHOOD. 

Once, 'twas in the merry May-time, 

In the days of long ago ; 
I had wandered forth at playtime 

In the sunset's after-glow. 

Listless of my steps, I wandered 

In a churchyard by the sea ; 
And the scene o'er which I pondered 

Often now comes back to me. 

To my brain a sense comes stealing, 

Of the scene I witnessed there ; 
'Twas a tender maiden kneeling, 

And her lips they moved in prayer. 

'Twas her lover who had perished. 

In the wild November gale. 
That her heart so fondly cherished. 

Made her cheek so deathly pale. 

To his grave she stole so often. 

Till the village people said 
That her brain began to soften, 

Love at last would turn her head. 

Oft in sunshine, and in shadow. 
Came and went those dainty feet ; 

Sometimes daisies from the meadow. 
Sometimes wreaths of lilies neat. 
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Here she came and laid sweet crosses, 
As the evening died away ; 

Then returned to bind fresh mosses, 
For the work another day. 

Often in the twilight's splendour. 
Ere the moon her radiance shower'd, 

Came the form so fair and slender. 
By a passing wind deflower'd. 

But the summer fast was fading, 
And the colour from her cheeks 

Soon the autumn wind was raiding, 
And alas ! no more she speaks. 

Yet among those dying grasses. 
Steps were sounding to and fro ; 

But no more the form there passes, 
Of a maiden on tip-toe. 

On that grave, 'mid wreaths and crosses. 
Lying twined all wet with dew ; 

Soon are signs of withering mosses. 
And of lilies dying too. 

For the loving hands that twined them'. 
Now were still, and gone the breath ; 

But the record left behind them 
Was of love that conquered death. 
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ON THE BRINK. 



Hark ! now I hear sweet sounds so sweetly ringing 
From yonder tower, that tops the neighb'ring hill ; 

Sweet vesper bell and twilight softly bringing 
Peace to the soul, when earth lies dark and still. 

Hark ! now I hear them to the skies ascending, 
Only to fall, and melt away, and die ; 

Earth's fragrant flowers and music sweetly blending. 
Makes life one source of endless harmony. 

Hark ! once again, those silv'ry chimes are swelling, 
Let now that music creep into my soul ; 

The hour grows late, th'e curfew ceases knelling, 
Upon the shore the billows foam and roll. 

Farewell, O crag, O mountain, lake, and meadow, 
Never again my footfall sounds by thee ; 

I must depart, life's but a fleeting shadow. 
Peace ! peace ! my soul thro' all eternity. 



PART IV. 

ADDITIONAL POEMS. 



ROSABELLE AND THE BROKEN CROSS. 

'TwAS in the merry month of May, 
When first is heard the cuckoo's lay ; 
When flowers are bloomiag, fresh and fair, 
And every cloud high up in air ; 
Young Hubert came to say farewiell 
To his betrothed, fair Rosabelle. 

A maid as sweet, as fair, as kind 
'Twas hard upon those shores to find, 
Whose golden curls, whose smiling face 
And form were redolent of grace ; 
And yet with these attractions rare. 
Her breast was not devoid of care. 

Last Sunday morn, to church she went. 
As she was wont with good intent ; 
Her bosom sad, and ill at ease, 
For jealousy is hard to please ; 
And soon young Merrydale she spied. 
Who long had Hubert's chance envied. 
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Said Merrydale, I'm glad we've met, 
Your smiling face I'll ne'er forget ; 
When by your lover Hubert's side 
You passed me with your queenly pride ; 
And seeing now by chance we meet, 
I lay my burden at your feet. 

For months have I this secret kept, 
Too long in silence I have wept ; 
That now at last a chance has come, 
These lips no longer shall be dumb ; 
I'll tell thee by the stars above. 
Thou art my true, my only love. 

Said Rosa, you indeed are kind. 
But such a thing ne'er cross'd my mind ; 
Thou know'st not, by the stars I've vowed 
No foolish thought shall be allowed 
To enter "here, this breast so sweet. 
Till at the altar we shall meet. 

Last night, by the laburnum-tree. 
He pledged his every thought of me ; 
And now, when scarce upon his way, 
Shall I prove faithless and betray 
The trust his soul in my- repose, 
And every ray of comfort lose ? 

Nay ! nay I fair maid, thine heart is light. 
What it says at morn, 'tmay change at night. 
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In soothe, had it been night we'd met, 
I'd make thee Hubert's charms forget ; 
And, speaking thus, he kiss'd her cheek : 
Fair Rosa blush'd, but did not speak. 

Then drawing just a space aside, 
Press'd a locket to her breast and cried, 
Would'st thou now break, oh ! cruel man, 
Life's cup of pleasures just began ; 
And in its place fill one with tears. 
By charming now a maiden's ears ? 

Go ! leave my happiness at stake. 
No more such mean advantage take ; 
I bid thee fair to be thy friend. 
And words of consolation lend ; 
But nothing more, else I may fall 
A helpless maid, reproached by all. 

See in this locket that I wear. 
His last request is written there ; 
Remember when temptation's nigh, 
The great unseen, all-searching eye. 
Tho' fate should hold apart for years, 
Think of the parting and the tears. 

He threw an angry, scornful look, 
As the locket and the cross he took ; 
And like the critic white with rage 
Erasing the forbidden page. 
The treasures to the ground he threw, 
And snapped the ivory cross in two. 
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Fair Rosa, swooning with alarm, 
Now rests unconscious on his arm ; 
Soon backward borne beneath the shade 
Another to her breast is laid, 
A gem more rare, and costlier far, 
But not of such admired by her. 

Thus hate and jealousy supplied 
This freak of nature's gushing tide ; 
The outburst of the love of youth. 
Although such love 'tmay seem uncouth, 
'Tis ever in the bosom rife, 
To torch the glowing fire of life. 

He seeing, now his passion gone, 
Her prostrate form, her cheeks of stone ; 
He bendeth down to kiss her cheek, 
And begs with tears to hear her speak. 
At last she opes her tear-stained eyes, 
To gaze on him in dumb surprise. 

Then at a glance, away she flung 
The cross that at her bosom hung, 
And challenged her suitor to defy 
Such action, tho' none else were nigh ; 
Then looking up, the heavens to greet, 
She finds him kneeling at her feet. 

Regardless of his fervent prayer, 
She turns aside in her despair ; 
But as she now the locket spies, 
A gath'ring tear bedims her eyes ; 

D 
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And to her breast again she holds 
The broken cross, with its silken folds. 

Finding at last his task is vain, 
Quoth he. If ne'er we meet again. 
Wilt thou, such unkind act forget 
As tho', sweet maid, we ne'er had met ? 
And may no pang of earthly strife 
Encompass such a tender life. 

And thus they part, he goes his way, 
She to her home without delay ; 
And from that hour the secret kept 
That oft' disturbed her as she slept ; 
But rose on the ensuing morn, 
The brighter for the secret borne. 

PART II. 

The summer now has pass'd away. 
And autumn skies are cold and grey ; 
Fair Rosa by the window stands 
With Hubert's letter in her hands ; 
Her breast the while with rapture burns. 
Perchance it speaks, that he returns. 

But in the season of distress 
A letter seldom brings redress ; 
And thus was this to Rosa's mind 
A mournful note, tho' fondly kind ; 
It spoke of love, prolonged the stay 
Of all she owned in life away. 
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Then forthwith rose within her breast 
Throbbings, like one with grief oppress'd ; 
Those parting words, distinctly clear, 
Recall'd those hours when he was near ; 
When lo ! her drooping eyelids fell 
On his photograph, this Rosabelle. 

She takes it down with every care, 
To gaze upon his face so fair ; 
No merry laugh, no dimpled smile 
Rested on those placid cheeks the while ; 
For as she watch'd its gilded frame, 
A sweat like death upon her came. 

As louder still than that before, 
Another knock comes at the door ; 
A letter from some other source. 
To which her eyes must have recourse ; 
She thrills with joy, what can it be ? 
One letter more, yes, and for me. 

She breaks the seal, and stands aghast, 
It runs dear Hubert breath'd his last ; 
At such a time on Tuesday morn, 
When his ship was thro' the current borne ; 
It ran aground on a treach'rous sand, 
With cargo lost, and every hand. 

Such is this life, and we must bear 
Sorrows and joys together here ; 
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Nor should we pine when troubles cling 
About the house at every wing ; 
As oft beneath a darksome hue 
Appears a sky of deepest blue. 

With frantic cries she smote her breast, 
And on the sofa sank distress'd ; 
Those parting words distinctly clear, 
Recall'd the hours when he was near ; 
And with a tremulous voice she said. 
Can this be true, brave Hubert dead ? 

But in despair, how truly sweet 

To hear the sound of friendship's feet ; 

For as she writhes in her distress 

A face appears, and 'tis no less 

Than Hubert's, whose enchanting voice 

Again must make her heart rejoice. 

And now these words doth he address, 
Sweet maid, I've caused thee rhuch distress. 
Such conduct was indeed unkind ; 
A youthful freak of a youthful mind, 
I thought to make our joys more sweet 
Should Heav'n permit us but to meet. 

FOOTSTEPS OF ANGELS. 

Speak once again, dear heart, 
This silence fosters pain ; 

O ! must our lives in silence part ? 
O ! speak again. 
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Now placid and serene, 

Those cheeks once fresh and fair ; 
Too often hast thou felt, and seen, 

And known the tear. 

Should'st thou be call'd away. 

And I be left to mourn ; 
Ne'er shall I list, when others say 

Of thee with scorn. 

I see upon thy brow 

Some drops of feverish dew ; 
Could'st thou but linger here and know 

Again the violets blue. 

But hark ! what sounds are these, 

Upon the midnight drear ; 
The voices of the whisp'ring trees, 

Or in the air. 

Say, could it be the winds, 

Around the chimney tall ; 
As clearer now the taper shines 

Against the wall. 

I know thou'rt but a friend, 

And more thou canst not bo ; 
But my devotion to the end 

Shall comfort thee. 
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THE VOYAGE. 

O ! MARINER Speak ! where is the light ? 

Say, hath the vessel lost its track 
And are we drifting thro' the night ? 

Where is the goal ? O, take us back, 

Back to the fields of light and air, 

Back to the land where our children play ; 

Accurs'd be the fate that brought us here. 
Shall we return at break of day ? 

The mariner speaks, voyagers list ; I hear a bell 
Down in the sea caves where they bide ; 

The mermaids are ringing their evening knell 
Over the waters vast and wide. 

A cry for the boats, a shout is heard, 

O ! mariner speak, wilt thou take us back ? 

But the mariner uttered never a word 
As he sought to discover the vessel's track. 

The rain swept down from an inky sky, 
And smote in vain on his stalwart form ; 

From the cabin he heard the children cry. 
And the shrieks of mothers above the storm. 

Then the lightning flash'd o'er an angry sea, 
And the vessel groaned like a thing in pain 

A child's frail toy, a bubble she — 
Rack'd in her inmost parts again. 
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Soon the white foam shrouded the quarter deck, 
And flooded the cabins down below ; 

But away o'er the billows like a speck 
A signal light had begun to glow. 

'Tis the welcome light of the harbour bar, 
The mariner cried, praise children all ; 

We've left the land where grief can't mar, 
The light shines bright in the festal hall. 

Then, one by one, as they stepped ashore, 
These weary pilgrims of the night ; 

They clasped some friend who'd gone before, 
In the morning cool, and calm, and bright. 



THE HUMAN SOUL. 

The human soul that we so little prize, 
Receptacle of love ; the heavenly flame 

That in man's grosser nature dormant lies. 
Precedence of all things on earth should claim. 

As when in mortal man the soul is dead, 
He strives not to attain to higher things ; 

A cold commercialism reigns instead, 

And checks the splendid ardour of his wings. 

He sees within the city's babbling mart. 

Cold, lifeless clay shapes moving to and fro ; 

Nor dreams beneath each semblance beats a heart, 
A soul p'r'aps struggling heavenward in its woe. 
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Call us not idle, if at times we take 

Our freedom 'neath the clear blue summer sky > 
We are the sons of freemen, and would break 

These tyrant bonds of dark captivity. 



A BALLAD.— THE TRYSTING PLACE. 

I WATCH'd beside a peaceful stream 
The evening shadows come and go ; 

I saw the sun's last crimson'd gleam 
Lighten the waters down below. 

No pulse of life, no sound I heard 
Beside the tender lambkins' bleat, 

Save when some unseen insect stirr'd 
Among the grasses at my feet 

When suddenly the moon's soft ray 
Came floating gently o'er the scene, 

And nestled where a woodland lay 
'Mid glowing tints of emerald green. 

Ah ! me, 'twas an idyllic scene 
Of amber lights, of shadows grey ; 

But ne'er was life more dear, I ween, 
To mortal, than to me that day. 

As there I sought to find my love, 
Believe her faithless ne'er could I ; 

Nor thought with anger to reprove, 
Tho' hours were passing slowly by. 
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But hark ! a step at last I heard 
Above the sound of whisp'ring trees. 

Great heavens ! how my soul was stirr'd ; 
I saw her coming by degrees. 

Draw near, be not afraid, sweetheart, 

I chanted with a zest anew ; 
Draw nearer, and a kiss impart. 

For hours I've waited here for you. 

The minster clock has chimed the hour 
That warns earth's fairy ones to bed ; 

The dewdrop hangs on many a flower 
Whose fragrance is around us shed. 

This dear old stile on which we sit 
Has been the lover's seat for years ; 

I've oft heard father speak of it. 
Subduing sighs and burning tears, 

'Twas here that he and mother met 
Some six-and-twenty years ago ; 

He says he never shall forget 

That wintry night of sleet and snow. 

And as I heard your dainty feet, 

The thought came creeping to my mind, 

How strange, if on this spot we meet. 
Become two souls together joined. 
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It may be superstitious, dear, 
Yet all the old folks here do know 

Their lives were seldom bright and fair, 
But dark, and sad, their spirits low. 

I said no more, and smiling sweet 

She turn'd those blue eyes down on me ; 

I found her kneeling at my feet, 
Those words had solved the mystery. 

Nor did I speak of future joys, 

Ere, had she softly kissed my cheek, 

The music in the streamlet's noise 

^eem'd hush'd as now she turned to speak. 

My heart is thine, dear youth, she said, 
Nay, all I own I bring to thee ; 

Tho' thorns compose my bridal bed, 
Tho' fate reveal her destiny. 

Then lock, dear maid, thine heart to mine, 
And to my lips impart a kiss ; 

Ne'er can a life of joys outshine, 
Bestow a dower so rich as this. 



SONG.— WHEN THE SKIES ARE WEEPING. 

When the skies are weeping. 

When the soft rains fall. 
Where the flower lies sleeping, 

By the abbey wall ; 
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Wake then from thy slumber 

Ere the moonlights glow, 
Sing those golden numbers, 

Love, I long to know. 

Heigh ho ! merrily oh ! 

Clear falls the moonlight 
O'er blossoms of snow ; 

The beauties of earth and air, 
And of sea. 

Are never so fair. 
My true love, as the e. 

When the silVry morning 

Breaks with rosy light. 
Night and darkness scorning. 

Clad in robes of white ; 
As into thy casement. 

Soft the breezes blow. 
Let me hear thee singing. 

Singing sweet and low. 
Heigh ! ho ! etc. 

When the skies are weeping, 

When the morn is grey, 
Tho' the flowers lie sleeping, 

Tho' their blooms decay; 
Let me hear thee singing 

Songs to please mine ear. 
Strains as now are ringing, 

O'er the moonlight clear. 
Heigh ! ho ! etc. 
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MEDITATION. 

To-day I meditate on childhood's years, 

Those silent years, how precious tho' to me ; 
And picture once again the doubts, the fears, 

The early thoughts of heaven's mystery : 
Awaken'd by a flower, a song, a speech, 

Recurring ever, as I roam alone 
Beneath the sturdy oak, the fragrant beech, 

Among the leafy woods where summer winds make 
moan. 

A dozen years are fled, and I to-day 

Must visit the sequester'd scene once more ; 
Nor think as then I thought, but clothe my lay 

With knowledge gained from Nature's bounteous 
store : 
Describing village life, its humble scenes. 

As stands transfigur'd to the poet's eyes ; 
Those evening walks, the sports upon the greens. 

The future paths to higher destinies. 

The dear old home, the ivy by the door. 

The noise of sparrows twittering at even ; 
Sweet visions too of loved ones gone before. 

Old memories of bliss and thoughts of heav'n, 
Come to my soul as in the days of yore ; 

Sweet glimpses of that olden time I steal, 
As fancy can each golden link restore. 

And memory make the coldest heart to feel. 



MEDITATION. 6i 

O'er-joy'd to find the dear old spot the same, 

I pass'd with rapture to the village street ; 
Out from their homes the laughing children came, 

I heard with joy the patter of their feet : 
Their greeting was a fixed, a vacant stare, 

Mine in return, a quiet, peaceful smile ; 
And many a stooping figure here and there I saw 

Made thus, by long and weary years of toil. 

Alas ! the change ; must I then grieve to find 

That man, the noblest work of God, alone decays ? 
Of all the thoughts that here employ my mind, 

Is this the deepest, saddest one, always ? 
O ! tide of years, I had not thought to find 

The ills that here attack this feeble frame 
Weaving so strong a spell about mankind, 

Making him sightless, deaf, and oft-times lame. 

Again, I watch'd the youngsters trudging slow 

Beside the vicar's daughter, hand in hand ; 
While a sound come from the belfry, sweet and low, 

To gather in the toilers of the land : 
Where once the aged pastor, good and true, 

Condemn'd the idle rich, upheld the poor, 
Inciting good by quoting acts anew, 

And chronicles from Christ's and heavens law. 

Now, as the sun is sinking toward the west. 

Within this quiet arbour let me lie ; 
And think of all that in this life is best. 

And watch the shadows flit across the sky : 
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Here watch, and with a kind expression greet 
Each well remember'd face as it appears ; 

Here listen for the sound of friendship's feet, 
And strive to mend the loss of all the years. 



ON DESTINY. 

A PILGRIM plodding thro' sweet bowers am I, 

Whose heart, thro' lack of years, ought not to feel 
So deep a sense of things inanimate, that die 

As oft I do ; when the frosts in winter steal 
The daisy from the dell, and from the stream 

The lilies (that its laughter rippled by), 
Where I would sit and muse of love, and dream 

Of numerous things — a lover's phantasy. 

But greybeard time adds to the chequer'd past 

Fresh numbers, that must figure on his scroll ; 
And from those ashes upon earth's bosom nurs'd 

Fresh gems arise to garnish Flora's bowl : 
The violets blue, those timorous little flowers. 

Now lie half hidden by their tender leaves ; 
And sweet iEolian music fills earth's bowers, 

And moss awaken'd dryads skip among the trees. 

Oh ! man, inhabiting these fields and woods, 
Tell out but half the happiness ye know ; 

Ye sprightly elves, choicest of fairy broods. 
Haunting these dells and sunny groves below ; 
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Call from the city's sickly dens of strife 

Those little hands that never pluck'd a flower ; 

Tired with all the miseries of life, 
'Twere heav'n for them to tarry here one hour. 



JOHN RUSKIN. 
IN MEMORIAM. 

His dust reposeth with the mother earth, 
His soul is fled to other worlds than ours ; 

But we have learn'd to own, to speak his worth — 
Whose life was gentle, fragrant as the flowers. 

Beside those quiet lakes that Wordsworth loved, 
He dwelt, and taught us wisdom, sooth'd our cares ; 

Whose faith, nor storm nor earthquake could remove^ 
Whose thoughts shall linger onward thro' the years. 

O ! mighty poet, prophet, thinker, thou 
Who diest so rich in honour, ripe in age ; 

Before whose task we bare the head and bow, 
Nor mourn that thoii has ceased thy pilgrimage. 

Thy work accomplish'd, 'twere no need to stay, 
Who held the laurel, scaled the highest crest ; 

And left to us a monument for aye, 

Oh ! it were time so great a heart should rest. 
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THE DYING SOLDIER; OR, ALONE ON 
THE VELDT. 

Here, with my steed am I, 
To the dark hills, I cry; 
No soul to pity nigh, 

Sad 'tis to tell : 
England, across the foam, 
Land of my heart, my home — 

England, farewell. 

O ! the fond hearts I prize. 
Watching with tearful eyes. 
Yonder where England lies, 

Over the sea : 
Land where my fathers dwell, 
Hard 'tis to say farewell — 

England, to thee. 

England, my native land. 
There on thy golden strand, 
Friends too, and loved ones stand, 

Gently they sigh : 
Seems now I hear them say, 
Tho' far from home to-day — 

Soldier, good-bye. 

Now, as in dream I hear 
Clanging of sword and spear, 
Sounds as of foemen near. 
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Scouring the field : . 
O ! just one parting kiss, 
Heav'n ! I've promised this — 

Never to yield. 

England, where roses twine, 
Land rich in corn and wine. 
Tell each brave son of thine, 

Fighting I fell : 
England, across the foam,. 
Land of my heart, my home — 

England, farewell. 



ON TRUTH AND VALOUR.' 

O ! BROTHER, be ye fearless in the right. 
Proclaim the cause of honour, and obey ; 

Shirk not, the few, against a nation's might, 
Faithful, if but to perish in the fray. 

For he whose prowess with a host may claim 
The plaudits of the sympathetic crowd 

Was ever first to turn from whence he came. 
Showing the flag of truce, with figure bowed. 

And, who, when duty signals, stands aside 
And yields to the embrace of two or three 

False hearts, who freedom's noble cause deride, 
Who scorn the pleadings of humanity. 

E 
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Such thoughts as these brave Cromwell never knew, 
Nor Lowell, he who spake in scornful tone 

Of pious souls ; whose outward forms were true. 
Yet whose vile hearts nor God nor heav'n would own" 

Such thoughts to Burns were stranger than his lot, 
Who loved to view mankind with wings unfurl'd ; 

Who look'd abroad, from out his humble cot, 
On all the sins and sorrows of the world. 

Nor did we find in Milton's glorious muse 
Aught but smells sweetly of the early dawn, 

Whose one great theme is but to gain or lose 

That heav'n for which these erring souls were born. 

Great hearts, that love their fellows, must be free. 
Nor take of life a narrow, partial view ; 

But like those valiant souls in history. 

To their own humble selves at least be true. 



TO OUR STATESMEN. 

Oh ! Statesmen, ye whose judgments rule the world 
(Makers of laws, scions of noble birth) ; 

One common cause we hold, to keep unfurl'd 
The flag of truth and freedom o'er the earth. 

If in your councils there are those who stand 
Loud voic'd and restless, eager for the fray ; 

Attended by a quiet, thoughtful band, 

Think not of these less kindlier than they. 
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For down the channels of the silent past 

Strange phantoms dwell, of loud-tongued prophecy, 

Of immature reflections that have cast 

A gloom 'twixt floor of earth and dome of sky. 

There are in these tight islands, those indeed 
Who hold a love, a reverence for the right ; 

And yet, whose souls are waiting to be freed 

From a stern wrestling with the tempter's might ; 

Whose thoughts are not their own thoughts, who have 
kept 

A love for all that Englishmen hold dear ; 
Yet coldly drew apart, whilst others wept — 

Stooped not to shed the tributary tear. 

If bound by party faction, or by power, 

Cast oif all form that binds the spirit down ; 

And be yourselves — 'tis England's natal hour. 
And Heav'n at last shall all your labours crown. 

Forget not, Britain's sons of lowly birth. 
Who join with you this message to proclaim ; 

He keeps a pride, a sense of injured worth. 
Who in this world owns nothing but a name. 

Still, to those valiant souls who silent sleep, 
Across the boundary of oblivion's shore ; 

Still pledge your faith, and fondly vow to keep 
A shrine within your hearts for evermore. 
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